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LIBERAL ENGLAND AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS ^ 

S. K. RATCLIFFE 
Editor, Sociological Review ; American Correspondent, Manchester Guardian 

IF there is one circumstance which makes me realize my 
great fortune in being allowed to address this conference, 
it is that I am asked to follow my friend, Mr. Francis 
Hackett. I should not be surprised if he felt a kind of mali- 
cious satisfaction in my having to speak after him, for he real- 
izes that I am the only delegate at this conference belonging 
to the nation whose policy he has so vividly characterized. 
He knows also that I am one of those associated with " the cus- 
tomary ritual of edifying liberalism," and too many of my edi- 
torials have sounded " the whang of the liberal tuning-fork." 

I belong to that section of English opinion which was con- 
verted thirty years ago to the principle of self-government for 
Ireland. While I do not think that England has done its best 
to settle the Irish problem, what I do say is that those in 
England who have been convinced that there was only one 
solution for the Irish problem have not been assisted as they 
should have been, either by their own leaders or by the leaders 
of opinion in Ireland, to do their best to get the thing out of 
the way. We have a dual complaint against those Irish pa- 
triots who have been urging their own countrymen toward the 
home-rule solution. The first is that they themselves have 
been given over so largely to the keeping alive of international 
recriminations, and to that violent kind of nationalist agitation 
of which Mr. Hackett so accurately spoke. Secondly, they, 
like ourselves, have failed to deal directly with the problem 
within the problem. Instead of looking at Ulster and facing 
the facts of that small, exclusive, and fanatical community, 

1 Address delivered at the National Conference on Foreign Relations of the 
United States, held under the auspices of the Academy of Political Science, at 
Long Beach, N. Y., May 31, 1917. 
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they acted as though it didn't exist. It was our business to 
understand what Ulster was, and what Ulster meant, what 
Ulster would take and would not take ; it was their business to 
persuade Ulster with regard to the future of Ireland. 

In this connection I am reminded of a jibe of Mr. Hackett's 
as to the British treatment of the Boer republics. The fact 
I believe, that the world first of all remembers about the 
Boer republics is that after we had made an aggressive war 
upon them, we did our best to redeem the past. Here is a 
story you may like to have. When the subject of the future 
of the Boer republics which had been incorporated in the 
British Empire was being considered, the then Liberal prime 
minister, Campbell-Bannerman, was talking with a distin- 
guished Canadian statesman. He spoke about the great pres- 
sure that was being brought to bear upon him in reference to 
delay in the granting of self-government to the Boers, and 
asked, "What is your advice?" The Canadian statesman 
said: " In 1837 Canada was in revolution. You trusted us. 
Have you ever had any reason to regret that action ? Do the 
same for South Africa, and you will have the same result and 
the same response." Campbell-Bannerman said, " By God, 
I will ! " — and he did it. As a result, we have had South 
Africa in this war lined up with the older self-governing 
colonies of Great Britain, and the disruption of the British 
Empire has been averted. Now, I submit that the policy fin- 
ally adopted in imperial affairs by Great Britain is apt to 
embody the moral judgment of the people. It was so in 
Canada; it was so in India, after the horrors of the mutiny; 
and it was so in the treatment of the Boer republics after that 
protracted and disastrous Boer War. We come out right in 
the end, although, as your papers are always telling you, we 
may make every imaginable blunder in the process.. 

It would be impossible for an Englishman addressing an 
American audience in these days to refrain from saying a 
word in regard to the relations between the two countries, and 
especially the change that has come during the last few weeks 
and months, with the Russian Revolution and the entry of the 
United States into the European conflict. It was impossible 
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before this for anyone to speak with complete sincerity about 
the line-up of the freer nations of the world against a military 
menace. It is now possible for us to do it. The change means 
for you that that old national detachment of yours is over. 
Under the pressure of irresistible forces we in England gave 
up our splendid isolation, of which the newspapers used to be 
so proud. You have had to re-read, as in the modem world 
we have to re-read, every scripture of the older time — the 
Monroe Doctrine and the Farewell Address of George Wash- 
ington. You have had to learn that citizenship in a modern 
state implies world citizenship ; and if I may quote a fine sen- 
tence of a great American woman who has spoken this after- 
noon, our hardest problem is that of learning to live in a world 
becoming conscious of itself. To an Englishman, perhaps the 
most striking fact of the moment is that, while America and 
England are allies for the first time, they are not yet friends. 
There is an amount of misunderstanding, and I think a feel- 
ing of hostility, between the two peoples such as an English- 
man does not understand until he comes to this country. We 
are told that a good deal of it is due to the teaching of history 
in your schools. Too many Americans assume that we English 
are still in the position of George III and his ministers, that 
we have not moved since the eighteenth century. You do not, 
I think, realize that most English children are taught one 
chapter of our imperial history from the American point of 
view; are made to realize that the rulers of England were 
wrong and the inhabitants of the thirteen colonies were right. 
The point is of real significance. We could not have been 
where we are today if it had not been for the lesson, unpleasant 
in its origin, which we were obliged to learn from you in 1776. 
It is, of course, the liberal and democratic England which is 
at one with you in your social and international aims. It is 
true that there is a small section of persons in England opposed 
to those aims. If you doubt it, turn to the recent numbers of 
a once-famous weekly journal. The Saturday Review. You 
will find there articles which say in effect, " We have been told 
over and over again that the war is to be fought for the 
establishment of liberal principles, but surely it is for some- 
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thing greater than that " — which reminds me of the old Calvin- 
ist woman who said, " Yes, the Universalists believe that all 
mankind will be saved, but we look for better things." 

Now, what we are hoping is that the peoples of the two 
countries may be able to help one another, and I feel that they 
may do so in three ways, among others. First, in that struggle 
for social justice which goes on whether there is war or peace 
throughout the world. You know and we know that it is a 
struggle which has to be kept up unremittingly, and with a 
vigilance which must never be allowed to drop. When you 
are learning from England's mistakes, pray take this to heart : 
that our experience with regard to the conditions of industry 
has brought an overwhelming demonstration of the belief 
that you must establish the most liberal of all possible condi- 
tions of work and pay and leisure. It may be that one of the 
benefits of the war situation will be to demonstrate the truth 
of a thing which the people would not believe before upon the 
kind of proof that we were then able to bring, but which they 
cannot refuse to accept now because of the overpowering evi- 
dence that is placed before them. 

Secondly, we can be of mutual service with regard to our 
responsibilities to colonies and subject peoples. I am not now 
speaking of places like Ireland. We hope you may be able to 
help us toward a better way in the handling of subject peoples 
than that which we have followed hitherto ; and perhaps, in re- 
turn, we can help you to make the right kind of convincing 
reply to those imperialists who were laying before you yester- 
day so fascinating a program of aggression and exploitation. 
Thirdly, and above everything, we hope that the new 
co-operation will be of mutual assistance in regard to the 
great international problems. When we were discussing the 
other day the question of secret diplomacy and its unfortunate 
results, I had a feeling that one important matter was being 
overlooked, namely, the extraordinary caste supremacy of the 
diplomatic community. No youth in England can even get a 
nomination to the diplomatic service unless his people are in a 
position to allow him an annual income of two thousand dol- 
lars. That is to say, before he begins to enter, he must be 
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approved as a member of the ruling caste, with certain special 
privileges in regard to maintenance. This fact alone, I think, 
will illustrate the extraordinary, and as it seems to me, deplor- 
able circumstance that the work of the people abroad is being 
done by representatives who are remote from them, who are 
cut off from the common folk, the workers, from those who 
know the realities of life, as far as the Brahmin in India is cut 
off from the multitude. One of the first things we shall have 
to do in the making of a world reorganization will be to see 
that the tasks of embassies and consulates are committed to men 
of the right kind, men who are not separate from the real 
interests and aspirations of the people. 

Finally, it is of little use for us to be repeating the Presi- 
dent's phrase about the world being made safe for democracy, 
unless we can do something to help President Wilson embody 
that great affirmation in the actual work of international policy. 
If I may express the disappointment of an Englishman as he 
looks upon what has been happening since the great change in 
Russia and the entry of the United States into the war, I 
should say that somehow the right things have not always been 
emphasized. What we want is that the peoples of the Central 
Empires should be made to realize that when we of the people 
say that this is not a war for extermination, we are down upon 
the fundamental facts. Nor should we be afraid of liberty. 
Our strength will be all the greater if we remember that dis- 
cussion is of the essence of democracy; and if we remember 
that there is a relation of the conscience to the state which we 
cannot override except at our peril. Only by remembering in 
stress the things we say we believe in times of peace can we 
come out of the struggle; and we shall come out of it in ways 
that we cannot now possibly foresee. William Morris' John 
Ball tells us truly that men fight and get something different 
from what they fight for, so that others who follow them have 
to fight for the same reality under another name. That is 
the condition of the eternal struggle. Let us make sure that 
what we are fighting for is something that can be embodied in 
an enduring society in which men and women can live and 
labor and bring their lives to fruition. 
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